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ABSTRACT 

This paper discusses a Teaching English to Speakers 
of Other Languages (TESOL) method appropriate for use in classrooms 
in China and offers a methodological framework with teaching 
principles. This method combines the communicative approach to 
language teaching with the more traditional grammar method. TESOL 
approaches in China are influenced by the national College Entrance 
Examination and the new Syllabus of China, and teaching methods must 
be in sync with these guides and encompass the theory of 
communicative language teaching. This new emphasis on communicative 
use as well as conscious cognition of language use may be called the 
communi cat i ve~cogni t i on method. Using this approach, the teacher 
should only act as facilitator, advisor and monitor, co— communicator , 
and evaluator, while students should act as communicator. Emphasis 
should be on increased vocabulary teaching, ensuring that the student 
is the center of all classroom work, and increased practice without 
teacher explanation or interference. (Contains 14 references.) 
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Tradition and Innovation: 

A New Way to Explore a TESOL Method 

This paper explains how to create a TESOL .ethod feasible in our 
classroois according to our actual TESOL situations by co.bining the 
couaunicative approach with the traditional sra.uaticall, -oriented 
■ethod and provides its .ethodo logical fra.evork and teaching 

principles. 



I. The CLT Merits and Demerits 
The coiiunicative language teaching (CLT) is an approach to foreign 
language teaching uhich e.phaslaes that the goal of language teaching 
is couuuni native co.petence. It better reflects the nature of language 
and the process of language acquisition and learning. uhich is 



reflected by the following special features: 

(1) The CLT holds that language in essence is a tool for 
coaaunication and that language should be learned through use and 
through coaaunication. and thus asking a radical refer, on the 
traditional' .ethod and initiating a neu era of the .odern foreign 
language teaching. (2) The CLT insists that interactional speaking 
activities in the classrooa be instances of real co..unication, based 
on a genuine infor.ation gap . thus .aklng classroo. activities as 
realistic as the real-life situation. (3) The CLT stresses tuo- uav 
coMunication. The teacher usually brings students' initiative into 
full play and lets the. beco.e active agents cc.unicating throughout 
the classes rather than passive recipients. (4) It ensures that 
students have sufficient exposure to the target language.Th.s exposure 
provides .any opportunities for language acquisition to occur. ( 

The CLT e.braces all the four language skills. By integrating listening 
speaking, reading and uriting. students can not only develop these 
skills but also constantly co.bine the. in use as people use the. in 
= 1 eltiiflt.ions. 
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However, it is believed that the lost obvious and direct demerit of 
conunicative language teaching is its ignorance of the granar or 
structure of the target language, as a consequence of the neglect of 
language fens. Once we take a close look at its theory and textbooks, 
we will soon be convinced that it does ignore language fori, for it 
provides " a certain language fori” only in an acceptable way for 
later conunicative activities and during this conunicative period, 

” the production of linguistic fori becoies subordinate", and also 
because lost textbooks designed for^coiiunicative purposes, such as 
Blundell's Function in Engl ish i^rovide nothing concerning language 
fori. This disadvantage will inevitably lead to further negative 
effects which are in exact opposition to the advantages of the fast 
language acquisition and granatical accuracy of the granar-or lented 

■ethod : 

(1) CLT lakes English acquisition slow. 

As granar or structure deals with the rules and patterns of 
sentence laking, the ignorance of it deprives ESOL learners of the 
leans to lake other sentences with, and thus prevents thei froi going 
beyond what they have coie across in thMr study of English. Since the 
CLT ignores language graiiar or structure, but focuses on each 
sentence's particular leaning, the students trained under it are lost 
likely to be bound to what they have covered only, while the students 
trained under the granar-or iented lethod are quite able to go beyond 
what they have learned. Thus, given a ceratin amount of tue, the 
forier students tend to learn less than the latter ones. 

(2) CLT encourages sole granatical inaccuracy 

Language is like an ocean consisting of iany syntactic and lexical 
details as well as iany functional and notional possibilities. 
Obviously no ESOL learner is able to cover all of them in his or her 
study. This is especially true of the students trained under the CLT, 
since they are bound to sentences' particular functions. Thus, they 

are soietiies unavoidably required to express what they have never 
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cone across in thair stud,. In this case, the, are forced o create 
something of their .... As the, lack the kno.ledge of gra.aar, the, 
are likel, to .ake graa.at ical 1, incorrect sentences. Therefore. the 

CLT encourages soae graaaar inaccuracy. 

However. ,e kno. that the traditional .ethod overlooks the 

coHunicative language teaching, but its certain eleaents have een 
useful and effective. For exaurle. the pattern drill has been found a 
useful .eans to fa.iliarize students uith grannaUcal structures^ 
Vithout a good grasp of the gra.aar. there uould be no l.ngu.st.c 
conpetence. So the pattern drill should be retained; but '"steado 

drilling Patterns for the sake of Patterns. it is necessar, . the 

language structure practice is to be given on contexts vh.ch . 

sone basic Principles of appropriac. Besides. -ocabuiar, vork end 
translation have contributed nuch to students’ language 
Therefore, the CLT nroble. can be solved b, adding language kno.ledge 
into the practice of co.nunicati.e teaching. Because there .s no 
single text or authorit, on co.nunicative language teach.ng. nor a 
single aodel that is universal!, accepted as authoritative ( Qauto., 
1908 : 82). because its theoretical base is -so.e,hat eclec 
(Richards and Rodgers. 1986:71) . and because it is onl, an "Proac 
with in »hich there can be .an, .ethods, ve can use the co.aumca 
approach as an eclectic .ethod. electing strengths of the gra.nar 
translation .ethod to teach language kno.ledge in ^e sense of 
counteracting its .eaknesses. This is .hat »e call the co.b.nat.on . 

II. Guidelines Underlying this Combination 

■ .• are sone guidelines we aust 

Vhen we consider the coabination, there are some * 

pay attention to** 

(1) The Current TESOL Situation in our country 

Because the teaching Syllabus is the guideline of our teaching 

contents and therefore teaching aethods, we aust c oose a 
according to it. For exaaple. the new Syllabus of China s a es 
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teaching aims of Middle school English are "by training in listening, 
speaking, reading and writing, to teach students to gain basic English 
knowledge and competence to use English for communication. " This 
states three teaching contents, The first is four skills and the second 
is the communicative competence which are gained better by using 
communicative approach. However, the third content is language 
knowledge, for which some useful and effective techniques such as 
pattern drill from the traditional method should be retained. Therefore, 
to achieve above three goals, both the communicative approach and 
traditional method should be combined together for classroom use. 

Also in China, the National College Entrance Examination is the 
second largest influence determining a TESOL method. The English <exam 
is one of the five exams for senior school graduates to pass into 
colleges and universities. Passing it is the most important 
consideration for students while learning. It has such a big influence 
to determine teaching contents and methods that it has been called the 
"baton". Therefore, its testing contents also determine the 
employment of ’reasonable and effective teaching methods and techniques. 
Other situations we should consider are: teacher capacity in English 
proficiency and knowledge about teaching methodology, student capacity 
in intelligence and native language, and traditional teaching elements 
in our country such as Chinese excellent teaching traditions like 
"reciting model texts", "reading extensively" and "working hard at 
writing" . 

(2) Eclecticism 1 a Current Trend of TESOL 

In the field of foreign language teaching, the eclectic method is a 
compromise method which collects anything valuable to construct a 
methodological framework that may suit our own personal teaching style 
as well as the needs and interests of the students. The eclecticism 
confirms to the law of the development of foreign language teaching. A 
teaching method, at its early practice, was usually praised highly and 

actually had its own special advantages. But in the course of 
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application, because the teaching aims. teachers and students, 
teaching materials, conditions and environments altered, it inevitably 
became contradicted with all of them, so it had to be modified and 
improved in order to suit the new situations. The usual practice is to 
use one or two aethods as a core while collecting many other 
advantages which were combined into an organic unity. Teaching 
experience also shows that it is rare for teachers to use only one 
method, but more frequent to use many advantages from different aethods 
which are mixed together or use several methods at the same time. 
According to Omaggio (1986: 69-86), there are three kinds of modern 
adaptations of the direct method which have evolved to some extent 
from direct methodology: the Multiple Approach as well as a closely 
related variant known as the Verbal Active Method, Total Physical 
Response (TPR) and the Natural Approach. All of them do not preclude 
the explanation of grammar nor the use of the native language. In a 
word, the eclecticism is an unavoidable and normal phenomenon in 
foreign language teaching. 

At the present time in China, the eclecticism is prevailing in 
universities and colleges. The College English Syllabus points out 
"Strong points should be drawn from different approaches . Different 
approaches should be adopted for different students, different stages 
and different purposes" (1991: 10) . Many ESOL teachers in other 
countries are also using the eclectic method. In a word, The current 
teaching methodology is to combine the merits of the past language 
teaching practices into some form of a viable language teaching method 
according to the learner's needs and the linguistic environment in 

which he is taught the target language" (Gautam, 1988:25) . 

(3) A Lesson from the TESOL History 

It is more than 100 years since the teaching methodology was 

studied as a branch of science. From this history, we find that the 
research for teaching methodology falls approximately into the 

following three periods'* 
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The first period is in the 17-18th centurjr. The then teaching theory, 
based on the rational is., enphasized the develop.ent of intelligence 
and ability. Under its influence energed the grannar translat.on .ethod. 
uhich stresses language theory while neglecting language pract.ce. The 
second period is in the late 19th and earl, 20th centuries The 
teaching theory, based on the e.riricis., insisted on the develoP.ent 
of language skills and habits. Under this influence evolved the 
structural linguistics and behavior psychology. The direct .ethod and 
aftervards. the audio-lingual .ethod and audio-visual .ethods gave t.t 
for tat tovards the traditional school, putting forvard that language 
learning is a Process of skill training and habit for.ation. but not 
of intellectual activities. The third period is in the 1960s-70s. The 
cognitive psychology and then Hon. Cho.sk,'s theory o 
transforaational generative gra..sr restressed intelligence an 
abilities. Based on these theories, the cognitive apprdach .as create 
«hich stresses the language kno.ledge again. It is clear that t is 
point of vie. is very sl.ilar to that of the traditional school.but it 
does not devalue language Practice but retires visual aids and 
teaching situations - this is to carry forvard the advantage o e 
structural school. 

Fro. the above three periods ,e can dra. a lesson frog the 
develop.ent of teaching .ethodology. The research for teaching 
■ethodology .as focused on the relationship bet.een language kno.ledge 
and Practice and .ent through a U-shaped course- first stressed, 
then unstressed and finally restressed the language kno.ledge. Thus, 
"language-teaching .ethods have follo,ed the pendulu. of fashion fro. 
one entree to the other" Otackey. 1965=138). The fault .as to set t.o 
aides of a contradiction against each other and to overe.phasize one 
side .nile negating the other as a result of going to entre.es. This 
is a lesson .e should re.e.ber= language kno.ledge and practice should 

not be separated. 
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III. This Combination: A Methodological Framework 
Judging from the above reasoning, we can now conclude that to 
create our TESOL method with our own characteristics, we should use 
the theory of communicative language teaching as a core while 
collecting other advantages of any existing lethods and also excellent 
teaching traditions of our country. All these advantages are 
dialectically and organically coibined together in perfect hariony and 
developed into an eclectic method with a teaching aim at the 
linguistic and communicative competences. Stressing communicative use 
of language as well as conscious cognition of language usages, it may 
be tentatively called the "communicative- cognition method". Its 
framework about the roles of the teacher and students as well as 
teaching materials and procedures is described as follows: 

1. Teacher's Role as a Facilitator. 

(1) Manager and organizer of classroom activities. In this role, 
"one of the major responsibilities is to establish situation likely to 
promote communication" (Larshen Freeman, 1986 ; 131) .trying to organize 
the classroom as a setting for communication and communicative 
activities" (Richards and Rodgers, 1986:78). Language is not spoken in 
a vacuum and communication takes place in a real situation, so 

. classroom communicative activities should not be performed abstractly 
but realistically in an appropriate situation. The teacher should set 
up situation by using words, visual aids, teacher's facial expressions, 
gestures, actions, etc. in classes where students exchange messages, 
solve problems to bridge the information gap, thus language is learned 
as it is actually used in real life situation. 

(2) Adviser and monitor. During learning activities, some students 

may have learning difficulties and need help, others may have problems 

and confusions to be settled, so the teacher is "expected to exemplify 

an effective communicator seeking to maximize the meshing of speaker 

intention and learner interpretation, through the use of paraphrase, 

confirmation and feedback" (Richards and Rodgers, 1986: 78). He or she 
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■ay walk around the classrooi to a particular group, pair or 
individual to solve problems. Still other students lay be not 
communicating effectively and Baking errors during conversation, so 

the teacher should also act as a lonitor. 

(3) Co-coiiunicator. At other tiies, the teacher light act as an 
independent participant with the students, thus ensuring the two- way 
communication in class. However, the teacher is not a conunicator for 
■a in purposes in order not to occupy students' conunicating tiie. He 
or she is only to demonstrate how to do activities, to help weaker 

students or to substitute an absent student. 

(4) Evaluator. To examine how good students' performance in class is, 
and how much degree of their linguistic and communicative competences 
they have gained, the teacher should also act as an evaluator so as to 
improve his/her teaching if the evaluation does not reach the desired 
goal. The teacher can informally evaluate students' performance on the 
role as an advisor, monitor or co- communicator. For some formal 
evaluation, the teacher is likely to use the integrative communicative 
test which contains "rules of speaking" as well as "rules of grammar . 

2. Students' Role as a Communicator. 

"Students, above all, communicator. They are actively engaged in 
negotiating meaning - in trying to make themselves understood - even 
when their knowledge of the target knowledge is incomplete. They learn 
to communicate by communicating" (Larshen-Freeman, 1986*131). Therefore 
the teacher should device a variety of activities for students to 
perform in order to develop communicative competence. 

"Since the teacher's role is less dominant than in a teacher- 
centered method, students are seen as more responsible manager of 
their own learning" (Ibid. 1986: 131) . This means that students must 
know not only why to learn but also how to learn. Therefore. the 
teacher should help students to acquire scientific , effective method 
of study so that students may gradually learn to work and achieve 

success on their own. 
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3. Teaching Materials « 

Richards and Rodgers said, "practitioners of CLT view materials as a 
way of influencing the quality of classroom interaction and language 
use. Materials thus have the primary role of promoting communicative 
language use. " (1986:79) . The use of authentic language aaterials is 
expected to (1) overcome the typical problem that students are unable 
to transfer what they learn *.n traditional classes to the real 
situation outside the class and (2) to expose students to natural 
language in a variety of situation. Moreover, authentic aaterials are 
potentially wore interesting than texts which have been specially 
contrived for language teaching purposes. 

Because the authentic aaterials are designed for native speakers, 
they are Bay be too difficult to be aaterials to aany ESOL students 
with lower proficiency. There are two solutions to this problea. One 
is to use siapler authentic material ( eg. the use of a weather 

I 

forecast when working on predictions), or at least aaterials that are 
realistic. The other is to use realia that do not contain a lot of 
language, but about which a lot of discussion would be generated. 
Menus and timetables are two exaaples. 

4. Teaching Procedures 

As regards to the teaching procedures used in a lesson based on 
CLT principles, there are controversies. Soae CLT practitioners believe 
that the teacher should provide coaaunicative practice froa the start 
of the instruction, which is a reversal of the traditional procedures. 
According to Brumf it(1980: 121) , the traditional procedure is "present 
-> dr ill ~> practice in context", but the coaaunicative procedure is 
"coaaunicate -> present -> drill if necessary". 

To this coaaunicative procedure, other practitioners suspect that 
ESOL students in non-English-speaking environaent are able to use 
new language for coaaunication effectively before they have gained 
enough individual skills of pronunciation, vocabulary and graaaar. How 

can students use "How about going to see the ship? " to Bake a 
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suggestion if they may have confused "ship" with "sheep" in sounds and 
are unable to pronounce other words correctly? They argue that oven if 
they can, then the communication lay be not very effective. So they 
conclude that it is not advisable to provide conunicative practice 
before students have mastered the new language in the skills of 
pronunciation, vocabulary and grammar. According to Littlewood, ESOL 
students need the structural practice and quasi-communicative activity 
before going into communicative activities at the second^as^his 
teaching model illustrates? ^ o 



Pre-communicative activities- 



Structural activities 
Quas i -commun i cat i ve 
activities 



Communicative activities- 



Functional communicative 
activities 

Social interaction activities 

(Littlewood, 198f ; 86) 



Considering different points mentioned above, it may be practical 
’to consider how the strengths of both the traditional procedures and 
the communicative procedures might be combined so as to solve the 
problem of "language-knowledge shortage" .Our suggestion is to combine 
the above necessary procedures into the following six-stage procedures* 
Review -> present -> drill -> commun icative-> drill in necessary -> 

consolidation. 

More specifically, after reviewing old lessons, the teacher begins 
the new lesson to learn new language. -> He presents new language, 
either in spoken or written form. by necessary explanation and/or 
demonstration in teaching situations to make pronunciations, forms and 

meanings as clear as possible. ->Then by asking questions or by using 
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teaching aids or gestures, etc. he drills the items, using mechanical, 
Meaningful and communicative drills with stress on making correct 
for is and structures, to help students consolidate previous learning 
and for* language habits and skills. ->Next he organizes students to 
practice coaMunicative activities of various types to use the new items 
for communicat ion. -> Finally 9 if necessary drill the iteis students 
have not lastered and then go on for consolidation of above 
achievements and for development of writing skills by practicing 
written activities. It is clear that the presentation is for students 
to understand new language items* the drill is to master the items to 
develop the linguistic competence* the practice is to develop the 
ability to use the items for communication* and the consolidation *is 
to form the two competences. 

IV. Develop Both Linguistic Competence 

and Communicative Competence 
Linguistic competence refers to the mastery of basic language 
knowledge about phonetics, vocabulary and grammar. Communicative 
utterances Bust be superficially well~formed and acceptable in these 
three aspects. The coiaunicative competence generally refers to the 
ability to use the well-foried sentences to express conunicative 
functions effectively and appropriately. As a latter of fact, language 
is a conunicative tool , learning of which without any conunicative 
functions will certainly lead to the divorce of application. Although 
both the linguistic and coiaunicative competences are needed for 
effective communication, they are not equally important. Linguistic 
competence is prerequisite for communicative competence, without which 
there is no communicative competence to speak of. But such an ability 
has little value on its own. It has to be supplemented by knowledge of 
using sentences appropriately in communication to perform a variety of 
functions. Moreover, "overemphasis on drills and exercises for the 
production and reception of sentence tends to inhibit the development 
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Of communicative abilities" (Viddowson, 1978:67) . In the process of 
teaching, therefore, the teacher should not only i»part necessary 
language knowledge but also provide as such practice as possible for 
students to acquire the ability to use the language for communication. 
Just as Allright pointed out: "teaching comprehensively for 

linguistic competence will necessarily leave a large area of 
communicative competence untouched, whereas teaching equally 
comprehensively for communicative competence will necessarily cater 
for all but a small part of linguistic competence" ( 1979: 168) . To 
develop the two competences, we should have the following teaching 
principles: 



Principle One: Perform Communicative Activities 

and Introduce the Information Gap 

To develop communicative competence, we should introduce 
communicative activities into classrooms. According to teaching 
contents we set up communicative situations and motivate students to 
participate in such activities as role plays, simulations and social 
interactions in a near-natural linguistic and social environment to 
learn to use English for communication. These activities are a model 
of eclecticism, adopting teaching principles of many methods, thus 
being more scientific and reasonable. Take a role play for example: 
Student A’- You like dancing and going to discos. Suggest to your 
partner that you go out this evening. Try to persuade 
hii/her to go where you prefer. 

Student B: You don't like dancing and going to discos. You prefer 
going to the cinema or to a concert. Try to persuade 



your partner to go where you prefer. 

There are five teaching principles implicit in this activity 
information gap from the communicative approach because students 
not allowed to peep at the partners' cues', 2) situation from 
situational approach. The dialogue is supposed to happen on 



1 ) 
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telephone exchange or at any one of the partner's home* 3) student 
centeredness from the cognitive approach because activities are 
performed chiefly by students; 4) using the target language, and no 
native language being allowed from the direct Method, and 5) pattern 
drill froa the structural Method on the structures such as "How about 



going to. . .? etc. 

As we have shown above in the teaching procedure section, 
Littlewood's coaaunicative activities have two types. One is 

"functional coaaunicative activity", to coaplete a task such as 
coaparing sets of pictures and noting siailarities and differences and 
solving probleas froa shared cues. The successful criterion is 
functional effectiveness. The other is "social interaction activrty 
which has a social context. It includes conversation and discussion 
sessions, dialogues and role plays, simulations and improvisations. The 
successful criterion is appropriate use of language as well as 

effective expression of functions. 

Information gap is the essence of communication. But in traditional 
classroom teaching,' activities always lack the information gap. Many 
teachers often ask students: "Are you a student?" or ask a student 
holding a pen in his hand: "Do you have a pen?" This kind of dialogues 
lack information gap because they are exchanging information already 
known to both sides. So it is not communicative. For remedies, the 
following teaching techniques are suggested for classroom use: 

1. Try to use gap languages 

Stubbs notices that people often use the following sentences to 

exchange information://" ve do this, then * we May/ 'tight/ 

could. / Vhat do you Mean? I don't understand: Vhat I Mean 

is ; Vhat you Mean to say is . etc. (1976) . In order to 

reduce or even prevent non- gap dialogues and to make teaching 
realistic to social life, the teacher should often use these sentences 
and the similar expressions such as "What do you mean? I can't 

understand your meaning, please explain. Please sum up what you said. 

11 
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Do you agree? Why or why not? " Thus students think and use 
language creatively and improvisetional ly. 

2. Transform to communicative drills 

If the teacher does need non-gap drills to demonstrate meanings or 
practice structures, he should transform them to communicative drills 
to ensure what Rivers calls "the great leap forward to communication. 
There are three such drills suggested 5 (1) imaginable drills. Students 
learn to gain information in an imaginable situation such as in a 
street to practice "Where is...?” "It is...." (2) guessing games. 
Students gain information by guessing. e.g. by using "Have you...?" 
to guess what the partner's picture is about? (3) true questions. 
For example, after drilling mechanically "Hy father is a doctor , * the 
teacher asks students individually to answer "What's your father? 
with the name of their father's real profession. 

3. Transform further to communicative activities 
According to Littlewood, cowiunicative drills are not communicative 
activities, but belong to "pre-communicative activities" which train 
”part - ski 1 Is" * in order to lay a foundation to do communicative 

activities for training of "total skill ( 1981) . Therefore, pre- 
communicative activities should be transformed to communicative 
activities to develop communicative competence. 

Principle Two: Concise explanation and ample practice 
Language is best learned through practice. Learning a language has 
much in common with learning such a skill as swimming, which can only 
be formed after great numbers of practical activities. So Otto 
Jesperson required the teacher to "plunge the pupil right down into 
the sea of language and enable him to swim by himself who needs not 
"learning too many special rules or the aid ol elaborate explanation. 
Much talk by the teacher is no way to teach a language. It causes 
little practice by students.lt substitutes teaching for learning. It 
prevents students from learning. Therefore, the teacher should make 
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explanation as concise as possible and strictly liiit teacher s 
talking tine(TTT),so as to leave lore of the each period for students' 
talking tine (STT) . The nost successful class is one where students, 
not the teacher, do nost of the classrooi work. As a general rule, 
class explanation should on the average take no lore than one-third of 
the total tine of each period and practice take two-third or gore. 

To ensure students' anple practice, it is iiportant to Motivate 
students to learn. Only strongly Motivated students are active and can 
learn English quickly. Successful classrooM teaching involves 
students' active participation as well as the teacher s role to 
Motivate students' initiative. The Motivation includes! 1) begin 
English teaching with "learning ains education" to clear about learning 
puoposes; 2) cultivate students' interest; 3) teach students according 
to their language aptitudes; 4) teach students to acquire scientific 
and effective Methods of study so that they May gradually learn to 
work and achieve success 

Principle three: Stress Both Accuracy and Fluency 

As to the language accuracy and fluency, the teacher should not 

take precedence of one over the other. E50L students are to be 

coMpetent English language users who. Must have a solid foundation in 

English which the Syllabus has required. A solid foundation is 

priiarily, though by no Means solely, accuracy. Bod language habits 

once forned are difficult to eradicate afterwards. However, by 

accuracy we do not advocate 100% error-free exactness, which is 

inpossible to achieve. But during the Mechanical drills of language at 

the beginning of each class, a high degree of accuracy is required of 

students. They are not only allowed to Make as few errors as possible, 

but also expected to use language inprovisational ly and creatively. 

As a natter of fact, the inprovisation and creation have already 

included the fluency. But of course, fluency goes beyond accuracy. 

Innediately after students have Mastered new language, they Must be 
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given fluency practice. Then control is withdrawn and they are 
expected to use language .ore freely. At this stage, errors should be 
tolerated, and the teacher should sake it clear to students that 
errors-iaking is a natural and coa.on occurrence. Even so, a su..ing-up 
assessment of students' perfor.ance should be .ade at the end of each 
fluency practice, so that the students are aware of their weakness and 
become more and more error-conscious. In this way, accuracy practiced 
and fluency practice are done almost simultaneously class after class. 
In short, accuracy and fluency are interdependent, they are not 
mutually exclusive and they are not in conflict with each other. A 
rigorous training in language skills can and should go hand in hand 
with constant fluency practice, even fro. the very beginning. 



Principle Four: Use English as Much as Possible) 

Use the native language when Necessary 
This principle deals with the contradiction between the use of 
target language and the native one in language classroom. Historically, 
there are two extremes on this contradiction. Some methods such as the 
grammar-translation method depends on the native language. Others such 
as the direct method excludes or avoids use of it. Between these two 
extremes is our eclecticism which insists on using both languages. As 
a principle, English must be used as much as possible, not only during 
communicative activities but also in conducting lessons throughout the 
classes while the native language can be used when necessary. 

1. Much Use of English 

We prefer the monolingual teaching and more object teaching for 
many reasons. A rich English-speaking environment is a decisive factor 
for successful language learning. Only in a rich linguistic environment 
can four skills be gained quicker and better. Second, the use of 
English for communicative activities and for classroom management 
exchanges will make students realize that the English is a vehicle for 
communication, not just as object to be studied. Third, the measure of 



students' mastery of English is their ability to think in it. Any use 
of the native language encourages students to think in it and 
■eanvhile discourages students from thinking in English. In a word* 
use of English nay facilitate learning of English. 

English may be possibly used to conduct lessons from the very 
beginning. At junior grade one, students have a good imitation and 
memory ability, so much the native language explanation is not needed. 
Their introduction courses are simple and easier to learn and can be 
taught by using visual aids and by setting up teaching situations. At 
the later stage, use of English still reaains possible and even expands. 
With the iaproveaent of students' language knowledge and abilities, 
the chances of English explanation becoae greater, and the role of the 
native language weakens gradually. Practical experience shows that a 
ratio of about 10* the native language to about 90* English is 

possible and this would be aore profitable for English teaching. 

2. United Use of the native language 

Although the native language has no particular role in English 
teaching, there are also sone reasons to use it in class. As a Beans 
of teaching, for example, it can help to get meaning across and to 
prevent possible misunderstanding or confusion and avoid time- 
consuming in the presentation of new teaching items by English. By 

the time students start learning English, the native language has 

taken a firm hold of their mind . In an English class in China, mental 
translation is going on at all times, so total exclusion of the native 
language is not possible. 

However, the native language should not be overused as is often 
the case in traditional classes. Too much native language explanation 
makes students spv'nd time not in learning English directly but in 
learning about it, thus obstructing the development of target language 

skills. Also, students who habitually resort to translation to the 

native language will never achieve ease and fluency in English . The 

most proficient students do not translate when using English. Therefore 
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the native language should be used soaring and vith great care, 
vhich is United to: (1) illustrate the place of articulation. 
explain .eanings of abstract uords and expressions. <3)check students' 
level of comprehension, and (4)co.Pare vith the native language .hen 

necessary . 

3. Translation as a Beans of teaching 

Translation at the secondary level should be used .ainly as a 
.eans to help language teaching, but used vith great care and 

United in the follo.ingito check students’ understanding, to teach 
certain ,ords or structures »hich are difficult to teach by other 
.eans or to give the .eanings of dialogues for nenonzation. 
Translation should not be a substitute for language practice. It takes 
tine a.ay fro. Practice of other skills .hich students are .ore likely 
to need if they .ant to speak and .rite fluent English: and st “< lents ' 

thinking that .ords are equivalent. erroneously assu.e that their 

translation can be extended to the sa.e situations as the original 
as a result lake aistakes. 

Principle 'Five: Develop Integr.tively All Four Skills 
with Varying Stresses on Particular Skills 

* at Different Stages 

The con.unicative co.petence includes the use of skills to listen. 
spe ak, read and .rite. To co..unicate effectively. People .ust be able 
to understand and speak as .ell as to read and .rite the anguage^ 
Without these four skills, people have no ability for Produc on d 
reception. So the, should be developed in an .ll-n« “• 
According to Psychology, the e.plo,.ent of .ultiple senses, auditor . 

visual and kinesthetic is better than that of just one sens ® 

learning a language. So the co.prehensive training in the tour skU 
contributes to the develop.ent of the ability to use language 
conunication better and faster. 
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However, the six-year learning process is complicated by the fact 
that students are undergoing physical and emotional changes while 
having to learn English which becomes more and more complex and 
difficult every day. This causes the entire secondary English teaching 
to have different teaching objectives, different teaching stages, 
different teaching methods and even different stresses on skills at 
different stages. Thus, the whole process is always composed of three 
stages: elementary (junior grade 1 and 2) , intermediate (junior grade 3 
and senior grade 1) and advanced(senior grade 2 and 3). This division 
is set by the teaching tasks at each stage which must be completed 
before the next stage can possibly begin. As to the four skills, they 
are developed at the same fine at each stage; but the scientifically 
valid order for presentation of .ski 11s is: listening and speaking first, 
followed by reading and writing with a final comprehensive development 
of the four skills. 

At the eleaentary stage, the young students have some special 
physical and psychological features: (1) their ability to imitate is 
greater than that of senior grade students; (2) they are less shy and 
less afraid of making errors, which is favorable to learning aural- 
oral skills; (3) aural-oral skills require quick responses, which is 
young students' advantage; and (4) students are interested in spoken 
•language which is usually more closely related to everyday life. These 
features determine that teaching emphasis should be laid on spoken 
language and on oral communication about daily life. 

The chief task, therefore, is to develop abilities to listen and 
speak in combination with learning of pronunciation and intonation. 
However, this does not mean to overlook reading and writing. On the 
contrary, they should receive due attention from the very beginning to 
help reinforce what has been learned aural-orally. After students have 
practiced listening to a given body of language content, they should 
strengthen their control of it by practicing it in reading and writing 
situations. In view of above teaching tasks, the teaching order 
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should be: listening and speaking first, followed by reading and 
writing. The teaching methods consist primarily of communicative 
approach and partially of the traditional method as well as Chinese 
excellent teaching traditions. 

The interaediate stage is a transitional stage. The chief teaching 
tasks are: (1) in junior grade three, to enable students to apply the 
learned knowledge to iaprove their skills of listening, speaking and 
writing, then begin to concentrate on training of students' reading 
skill; (2) in senior grade one to lay special stress on correlation of 
the aaterials froa junior to senior, help students consolidate the 
knowledge learned in junior class and enhance their ability to apply 
the language, in particular, to develop their reading skill and 
ability to study by tnemselves. In view of these tasks, the 

teaching emphasis should be gradually transferred to reading and 
writing while listening and speaking are still kept on training with 
an ail at an all-round development of all four skills at the end of 
this stage. The teaching methods, therefore, should rely on 
integrative use of the best teaching techniques fro* the traditional 
method, communicative approach and so»e others. 

At the advanced Stage , students have acquired a certain level of 
ability to listen and speak, a number of vocabulary and most of the 
tasic grammar. Therefore, in senior grade two, a special emphasis is 
now transferred to training of reading skill. In senior grade three, 
the teacher is supposed to, based on a systematic sum-up of learned 
knowledge, lay a special emphasis on training reading skill, take 

further measure to develop their ability to listen, speak and write 
and study on their own, thus completing the aims and tasks set by the 
Syllabus: an all-round development of four skills, with an emphasis on 
reading. 

Actually, the four skills are not of the same value. In China, for 
example, reading is the most important for most students. It is a 

skill which students are required to acquire at school and continue to 



use after leaving school. Generally speaking, the great Majority of 
graduates will not encounter English foreigners in China or go abroad. 
But they May have plenty of opportunities to read books, newspapers and 
■agazines. and even to read and translate the literature of science, 
technology, culture and art later. It is likely that developing 
countries such as China, belonging to receptive type, should lay 
stress on reading skill in English language teaching" (Zhang, et al, 
1993:292). 

In view of these tasks, vocabulary teaching should be greatly 
increased for aore receptive vocabulary being Mastered . and Meanwhile, 
teach students how to analyze graMMatical ly long and coaplex sentences 
for developing an ability to understand sentences through pattern 
structures .The teaching Methods coMe Mainly froa the best techniques 
favorable for the reading skill froa the graMMar-translation Method, 
and partially froa coMMunicative approach. 

* 

Ve have given above only tentative fraework and basic principles 
as a Model of our coMbination. There undoubtedly are other kinds of 
,,:>dels.Now Matter what fraaework and principles. we should never lose 
sight of the following three iaportant aspects: (1) the aiM of TESOL 
is to develop students' linguistic and coMMunicative coMpetences 
through effective training on the four skills to listen, speak. read 
and write? (2) the Main task of conducting lessons is to get students 
to practice using English as Much as possible with a MiniMUM and 
necessary aaount of teacher's explanation: and (3) the priMary 
principle is to ensure that students not the teacher are in the center 
of all classrooM work: the teacher is only the facilitator. 



V. Conclusion 

Finally we will briefly suMMarize our ways concerning the creation 
of a TESOL Method with our own characteristics with reference to our 
attitude, Means and goal: (1) our attitude is trying to stuiy, inherit 
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and assimilate as many advantages of teaching Methods as possible, 
whether ancient or modern. Chinese or foreign. This is an attitude 
with an open outlook to all the times and all the countries in 
order to be completely eclectic; (2) our means to create a method has 
both critical and heritable features. In this way, we have taken both 
affirmation and negation of a method. This is very similar to the 
Hegel's concept of "sublate" in philosophy* (3) our goal to create the 
method is completely based on our current teaching reality in order to 
help change the TESOL outlook at the secondary level for the better 
and to propel the TESOL forward into modernization. 
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